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Perhaps the most astonishing intelligence 
which can be presented to the possessor oO! 
two perfect eyes is the fact that in each one | 
of them is a spot which is perfectly blind. 
The man is incredulous. No speck or spot 
intervenes between the retina and the 
ternal world. That hardy little protecting 
membrane, the cornea, is transparent as a| 
drop of dew; so also is the aqueous humor 
upon which it rests. The tiny, exquisite, bi- 
convex lens behind the pupil is, as its name 
indicates, as clear as crystal. It 
the marvellous power to modify its curvature 
in such a manner as to adapt itself to the 
distance of the object seen, and throws a dis- 
tinct and perfect image upon the retina. 
Of all the millions of little laminz of which 
this wonderful crystalline lens is composed, 
hot one is imperfect; each mysterious tiny 
fibre has the requisite power of expansion 
and contraction. How then ean there be a 
blind spot? Where is the flaw in this per- 
fect mechanism, the point on which the rays 
of light fall and leave no impression? Take 
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|a sheet of white paper and place upon it two 


blots of black ink about an inch and a 


|half apart; hold the sheet in the right hand 
| parallel with the line of the eyes ; 


close the 
left eye and gaze with the right steadily upon 
the centre of the left ink spot. Now move 
the paper towards the eye until it is about 
two and a half or three inches from it, and it 
will be discovered that in a certain position, 
varying with different individuals, the ink 
spot on the right will disappear, although 
still within the field of view. If the distance 
be increased or diminished the spot instantly 
returns, as will also be the ease if the eye be 
removed from the middle of the spot. ; Ex- 
periments have disclosed the fact that this 
blind spot exists exactly over the base of the 
optic nerve, where it joins the eye, so that it 
is clear that the sympathetic nerve, which 
‘onveys so faithfully to the brain the im- 
pression received by the eye, i 
j of light, and 
transmits to the busy theatre of mind within, 
beauties and deformities of 
world, without once having had an actual 
glimpse of them itself. 

Most curious among 
1e phenomena of ocular spectra and com- 
plementary colors. The complementary of 
any color is that which is required to make 
light. Thus, blue, 4 and red 
combined, form white light, and the comple- 
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white yellow 


mentary of orange, which is composed of red 
and yellow, will be blue; that 
which is yellow and blue, will be red, and so 
on. Every one has noticed that after gazins 
steadily at any bright light or brilliant colo: 
for a few moments, the impression is not in- 
stantly effaced when the eye is turned away, 
and if the object be a colored one, the com- 
plementary color takes the place of the real 
one upon the retina. For instance, place 
upon a white ground a small figure, a cross 
or star in scarlet, and look at it earnestly for 
a short time. The scarlet its 
brillianey. If now the eye be diverted sud- 
denly to a piece of white paper, the figure 
will appear in green, the complementary 
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soon loses 
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color of red. The complementary of black, 
is white, and of white, black, unless the white 
be very brilliant, in which case the black 
spectrum speedily becomes colored. When 
the eye rests upon the setting sun, for ex- 
ample, the image is at first black, then 
brownish-red with a light blue border. 
When the eye is closed it becomes green 
with a red border. 

This circumstance has sometimes caused 
great inconvenience and even suffering, some 
eyes being much more impressionable than 
others. An amateur astronomer looking at 
an eclipse of the sun unfortunately used : 

lass not suffic ‘iently smoked, and the image 
oF the sun’s dise, with the dark space ct aused 
by the moon, remained upon his retina for 
months afterwards. Strange to say, in a few 
days he grew so accustomed to his mishap 
that he was not sensible of it except when 
his attention was called to it by some acci- 
dental circumstance. It is said that Locke, 
incredulous of this story, consulted Newton, 
and found that the philosopher had himself suf- 
fered for several months from a sun spectrum. 

Sometimes the eye deludes the brain, and 
doubtless many of the marvellous appear-| 
ances which have had so powerful an influ- | 
ence upon the ignorant and superstitious 
have arisen in this way. Beyle gives the| 
following example: A man, dressed in 
black and mounted on a white horse, was 
riding along a road which was brilliantly} y 
illuminated by the sun just breaking through 
the clouds. The figure of the man was 
thrown in bold relief against a cloud of daz- 
zling whiteness, while the horse appeared al- 
most supernaturally white against the dark- 
colored road. A grove intervening concealed | 


the group from the earnest gaze of a person 


who was awaiting 
rival of his friend. 


at a little distance the ar- 

To his horror, when the 
observer casually turned his eye upon a| 
white cloud, he discerned there clearly a| 
white cavalier trotting along on a black horse! lg 
Had illness or death ‘followed this illusion, we | 
can easily believe that it would have passed | 
into a family tradition, and would have been | 
related to awe-struck hearers to the third and 
fourth generations. 

Abnormal conformations and some dis- | 
eases of the eye produce very extraordinary | 
illusions. Miller, the celebrated physiolo- | 
gist, mentions many cases of double or triple 
vision. As is well knowa, we really do see | 
objects double, and it is only i. én grees that | 
the eye of the infant gains the power of con- | 
verging its axis on objects at different dis-| 
tances, so that they fall upon similar portions | 
of eac h retina and convey but a single im-| 
pression to the brain. 
hold a pencil up at arm’s length and look a 
it, then, without changing the position of the| 


|half of an object. 
words, 


| illusions, 


| gage train in spite of the red danger 


| had 


| vision, that he was color-blind, being unable 


If, for example, we | 
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leve, look at an object at a distance, two pen- 


cils will at once intervene apparently be- 
tween the eye and the distant object. If we 
look at the moon with the left eye closed, 
then suddenly open it, two moons will be 
seen for an instant, and any disturbance in 
the convergence produces the same result, as 
may be discovered by pushing one eye aside 


‘with the finger when looking at any object. 


During extreme illness the patient some: 
times loses, through weakness, the power of 
convergence, which frequently produces dis- 
a nee hallucinations. We say that a 
drunken man sees double. This is really 
true, for in a state of intoxication a man loses 
control over the muscles of the eyes, as he does 
over those of his legs, and the instinctive clos- 
ing of one eye, that he may see objects single, 
shows that his tottering judgment is involun- 
tarily trying to set things right once more. 
Griffin states that after using the telescope for 
any length of time, the eye which he kept 
closed always saw objects ‘double and triple 
for some hours afterwards. These effects are 
supposed to be connected in some way with 


ithe dispositions of the plates and fibres of 


which the crystalline lens is composed. 

Much rarer and more difficult of —_— 
tion than double vision is hemiopia, or semi- 
vision. Persons afflicted in this manner are 
able to see only the right or left half of any 
object. Bartholin mentions the of a 
woman who sometimes saw only the lower 
Wollaston also suffered 
this derangement. To use his own 

he sometimes saw only “the right 
half of every friend he met.” These strange 
arising from a mysterious insensi- 
bility of the eye, are very singular, and have 
as yet received no sufficient e xplanation. 

Much has been written of late years about 
color-blindness, and every one will yet re- 
member the railroad accident in England 
when an engineer ran his cars into a bag- 
signal, 
which was cons spicuously dis splayed. Upon 
the trial it was conclus ively proved, to the 
complete astonishment of the engineer, who 
been hitherto ignorant of his detective 


case 


from 


to distinguish red from green. David 
| Brewster quoted the case of a shoemaker in 
England who knew no colors except white, 
gray and black. He discovered the 
himself at a very early age, observing that 
other children called a stocking red which 
| appeared like all other stockings to him. He 
noticed also that his companions distin- 
guished between the fruit and leaves of trees 
by their color, while he relied upon size and 
shape. This man had two brothers who were 
t| affected in the same manner, in less 
| degree.—( To be concluded.) 
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AND PENINGTONS. 
luded from page 140 ) 

The Penn family arrived in England to- 
wards the close of 1701, after an absence of a 
little more than two years. These years had 
not added to the steadiness and wisdom of 
William Penn’s son, whom he left in posses- 
sion of Worminghurst. He had also given 
up to him the income from his Irish estates, 
having resolved to rely thenceforward on the 
returns from the property sunk in America, 
for the maintenance of himself and his other 
children. But this young man and his inex- 
perienced wife having been introduced to 
high society and its expensive surroundings 
were not much influenced by simple Quaker 
habits, altheugh they still professed to be 
Quakers, It was a source of very great 
trouble to William Penn to observe all this 
on his return. He was therefore most anxious 
that his son should sever himself from the ex- 
travagant associates with whom he had be- 
come acquainted, and accordingly he urged 
his going to Pennsylvania to supply ‘his 
place. The son said he must see the country 
before he would take his family. His father 
therefore wrote to James Logan soon after his 
return, as follows :— 

“My shall hasten. Go with him to 
Pennsbury. Advise him. Recommend his 
acquaintance. No rambling to New York. 
He has promised fair. I know he will re- 
gard thee. He has wit, kept the top com- 
pany, and must be handled with much love 
and wisdom. Urging the weakness and folly 
of some behaviour, and the necessity 
other conduct, from interest and 
tation, will go far. 
ter, Edward Shippen, Isaac Norris, Phineas 
Pemberton, Thomas Masters, 
sons to be soft and kind 
will do wonders with him. 


son 


of an- 


for repu- 


and such 


per- 
in teaching. 


That 


He is conquered 
in that way, pretends much to honor, and is 
over-generous by half; 
” 
get to spend. 
Thus the anxious father spoke to one who 
was not very much older than William him- 


yet sharp enough to 


self. But the Governor knew that James 
Logan was an honorable and high principled 
Christian. However, William did not hasten, 
as his father had hoped he would. After the 
lapse of another year he informs the same 
trusty friend :— 

“My son (having life) | resolves 
you per first opportunity.’ 

Meantime nosupplies reached the Governor, 
to enable him t 
which res 


to be with 


to conduct the expensive suit 
ulted from the threatened annexa- 
tion of the province. He says, writing to 
Logan, “12th mo. 1702. [ strictly charge 
thee to represent to Friends that I am forced 
to borrow money, adding debts to debts, for 
conferences, counsel’s opinions, hearings, etc., 


And get Samuel Carpen- | 
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with the charges for these. Guineas meltix: 
away, four, five, six a week, and sometime 
as many a day.’ The annexation would 
have been of all things dreaded by the colo- 
nists, as in that case their colonial laws must 
have been endangered ; yet they could not be 
roused to send their Governor suitable sup- 
plies to withstand it. 

William Penn, Jr., 
vania the last month of 
wrote to his secretary :— ' 
Pennsbury, and there give him the true state 
of things. Weigh down his levities, as well 
as temper his resentments and inform his un- 
derstanding. Watch him. Outwit him honest- 
ly for his good. Fishings,—little journeys to 
the Indians, ete., will divert him; and 
mterest Friends to bear with him all they 
can, and melt towards him, at least civilly, 
if not religiously. He will confide in thee. 
If S. Carpenter, Richard Hill, and Isaac 
Norris could gain his confidence (and strive 
to tender Griffith Owen—not the least likely, 
for he sees and feels) I should rejoice. Penn- 
sylvania has cost me dearer in my poor child 
than all other considerations. The Lord 
pity and spare in His great mercy. I yet 
hope. PP 

At first young Penn, by his open, courteous 
manners, interested and pleased his father’s 
friends in the colony. The Indians, having 
heard of his arrival, sent a deputation of one 
hundred, among whom were nine of their 
kings, with Ohewousiumhook, the chief, who 
came to Pennsbury to tender their welcome 
and congratulations, and presented him with 
some belts of wampum in proof of their gnod- 
will. These he received very graciously. 
But the young man’s expensive habits soon 
outran all the provision his father had made 
for him ; and as James Logan in a little time 
lost his influence, he associated with com- 
panions of a very different type, the principal 
among whom was the Deputy-governor Evans, 
who had come out with him by his father’s 
special appointment. In Evans William 
Penn had been lamentably mistaken. He 
had talents, but was wanting in good morals, 
and all his influence with the young man was 
to his injury. True his trust, James 
Logan let the father know how matters stood. 
In a letter dated 2d 8br. 1704, the letter 
says, after asking him to urge William to 
send for his wife and family, “I have done 
when I tell thee to let my poor son know that 
if he be not a very good husband, I must se a 
there as well as here, and that all he spe nd 
is disabling me so far to clear myself of debt, 
and that he will pay for it at the long run 
Do it in the friendliest manner; that he may 
co-operate with me to clear our encumbered 
estates.” 

At length there was 


arrived in Pennsyl- 
1703, and the father 
“Take him away to 


=e 


to 


an affray one night in 
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the street, in which both Evans and young! 
Penn were yptecrmate | and both were ex-| 
tremely indignant at being treated like ordi- 
nary rioters. The Friends dealt with young 
Penn as their member, and he, resenting their 
advice and admonition, resigned his member- | 
ship, and declared he would forthwith return 
home, 

William Penn, in his next letter to James 
Logan, says, “I am sorry to have such a pros- 
pect of charges; two houses’ and the Gov- 
ernor’s salary, my son’s voyage, stay, and re- 
turn; and no revenue nor Susquehanna 
money paid, on which account I ventured my 
poor child so far away from his wife and 
pretty children, and my own oversight. Oh! 
Pennsylvania, what hast thou not cost me? 
Above £30,000 more than I ever got; two 
hazardous and fatiguing voyages; my straits 
and slavery here; and my child’s soul, al- 
most.” . 

William returned home, but did not bring 
any comfort to his father’s anxious heart. 
He had entirely withdrawn from Friends, 
and declared that if nothing better turned up 
for him, he would enter the army or navy. 
However, instead of doing so, he endeavored 
to get into Parliament, [but did not sueceed.] | « 


In addition to the trials which arose from 
the conduct of his son, and from his not hav- 
ing sufficiently secured his own pecuniary in- 
terest whilst providing for that of his province, 


the Governor of Pennsylvania met with an- 
other great trouble in the evening of his life, 
through the duplicity of his agents, the 

Fords. He trusted Philip Ford to the ut- 

most, passing his accounts without sc rutiny. 

For the space of twenty years he suspected 
nothing, till the final catastrophe. On Ford’s| 
death, his widow and his son Philip Ford, 
‘Jr., presented an account against William | 
Penn, showing him to be £14,000 in their 
debt. William Penn impugned the state- 
ment, and all those concerned being Quakers, 
he at once prepared to submit the whole to 
arbitrators for examination and decision. | 
This the Fords spurned, well knowing it 
could not stand any such test. But, from 
the cunning way in which the affair had 
been managed, they expected the law would 
serve their purpose better. 

At one period of the difficulties occasioned 
by his expenditure on Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Penn, without the knowledge of any of 
his friends, had borrowed £2,800 from P hilip 
Ford, for which he gave him security on the 
province. When, of the income from the 
English and Irish estates, enough was after- 
wards 7 in Ford’s hands to pay off the debt, 
Penn, feeling no doubt of its faithful applica- 
tion, did not look after his bond. Meantime 
Ford calculated enormous interest and com- 
pound interest on the debt, with exorbitant 


\so long as he had debts unpaid ; 
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|charges for every movement in connection 
with it, whilst none of the money which had 


lbeen left in his hands was taken any notice 


of, till the debt was represented on his death 
as having amounted to £14,000. A close 


| examination, with such documentary evidence 


as William Penn could bring forward in 


| Ford’s own writing, proved clearly that in- 


stead of owing this sum to Ford, Ford owed 
him £1,659. Notwithstanding all this, the 


|bond stood Jegally against him, with enor- 
| mous accumulations, and nothing short of the 


utmost farthing would satisfy the Fords. 
However, it was found that was only about 
one-half what was claimed. 

On non-payment of one of the smaller 

items of their demands, the y took out a war- 
rant against William Penn, which the bail- 
iffs were ordered tu execute one day when he 
should be seated in Gracechurch-meeting. 
They would have acted up to these instruc- 
tions but for the interference of Henry Gold- 
ney and Herbert Springett, who enga wed that 
he should be ready for them i in a tew hours. 
Penn’s friends advised him not to pay the 
claim, but rather go to prison, and he was 
accordingly lodged in the Fleet. His case 
called forth the utmost sympathy of his own 
fellow- -professors, which they manifested in 
every way in their power. M: any of his most 
valued friends repeatedly vis sited him in the 
Fleet prison, and often held their religious 
meetings with him there. 

On that occasion William Penn remained 
for nine months a prisoner in the Fleet. His 
friends had exerted themselves, and by that 
time raised the sum of £7,500 to pay off the 


‘mother, daughter and son of Philip Ford, 


rather than allow their friend to remain any 
longer incarcerated. Those who advanced 
the money were given due securities on Penn- 
sylvania. Penn’s excellent and faithful 
American biographer speaks of that period 
in the following terms:—‘Throughout the 
whole of this vexatious and humiliating busi- 


ness he evinced the patience and fortitude of 


the true Christian, whose affections are fixed 
not on earthly but on heavenly things; and 
the beautiful remark of Isaac Norris seemed 
applicable to him, that “ God darkens this 
world to us, that our eyes may behold the 
greater brightness of His kingdom.” It is 
indeed true that the world did not now seem 
bright to William Penn. Yet his letters amply 
manifest that ever and anon he rose above 
the clouds into a region of divine love and 
peace. 

But Penn still labored under great pecu- 
niary difficulties, and was likely to feel them 
and the 
stinted returns from his American property 
prevented him from soon discharging them. 

In Pennsylvania he had many devoted 
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friends, who felt how 
owed to its founder. 


singular 


much the province 
Such, with two or three 
was the that | 
existed among the members of his own So- 
ciety. But, from the first, the Quakers 
wished to avoid everything that might ap- 
pear to the other colonists to be done in a 
partizan spirit, or as assuming too much the 
management of public affairs. The inhabi 

tants of the province were about one-half 
Quakers, yet it had not been their desire that 
they should be represented i in that proportion 
iD the House of Asse smbly. But the repre- 
sentatives on the other side to a large extent 
were prompt to battle for all they could ob- 
tain for themselves, and against the Govern- 
ors necessary subsidies. This was what led 
to his perplexities and embarrassments. At 
length the portion of the colonists 
became annoyed and ashamed of the existing 
state of things, and determined .to return 
those who would act differently towards the 
proprietor. The consequence Was, as Je anney 
tells us, that in the election of 1710 nota 
single member was returned but those who 
were friends of the founder of the province. 
He says, 


feeling 


_ 


exceptions, ’ 


se nsib le 


‘By the election of the new assem- 
bly, restored to the govern- 
ment, and all its branches were distinguished 
by sedulous successful application to business. 


har mony Was 


The e xpe nses of the state were cheerfully sup- 


plied ; the voice of complaint was hushed, 
while the manifold blessings enjoyed by the 
inhabitants were frankly ac knowle dged. In 
the year 1712, the ascendancy of the Friends 
in the assembly is indicated by the passage 
of an act to prevent the importation of ne- 
groes into the pi vince. It is pleasing to re- 
flect that, durin, g the last three years of Wil- 
liam Penn’s partic ipation in colonial affairs, 
harmony prevailed in the government of his 
province, and that an act so consonant with 
his feelings and principles was passed, though 
subseq ur ntly vetoed by the British crown. It 
thus entitles P ennsylvania to the honorable 
distinction of having led the way to 
humane system of legislation on ‘the 
of slavery.” 

On the 24th of 
liam Penn commenced a letter to James 
Logan, in which, after feelingly alluding to 
the death of his wife’s father and mother, his 
pen suddenly stopped under the pressure of a 
paralytic seizure. It was the third time he 
had been by paralysis, but on the 


au more 


subject 


Fifth month, 1712, Wil- 


ussailed 


G ‘orge 
ntually re- 


* The exceptions above alluded to were 
Keith and David Lloyd. 
nounced Quaker 
Society 


The former eve 
doctrines and withdrew from the 
; the latter was a man of ability, but he was 
unreasonably prone to fault-finding. He joined the 
opposition fur many years in the Provincial Assem- 
biy, and by his letters to England did great mis- 
chief for a time to the Pennsylvania Government. 


had lost of begging ‘thy advice; 
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present occasion far more severely than ever; 
and his intellect never recovered from the 
effects of this attack. His sweet temper and 
happy spirit remained, and a heart overflow- 
ing with love to God and man was as visible 
as in his brighter days. In fact, the memory 
of all.recent things, and with it mental anx- 
iety and intellectual had vanished, 
whilst the spirit remained ‘the same. He 
continued to attend Friends’ meetings, and 
sometimes spoke a few sentences, exhorting 
Friends to love one another; whilst, with a 
countenance beaming with sympathy and 
kindness, he used to meet with and part from 
them. In this condition, life wore away with 
little variation for five years. 

It should be mentioned that Thomas Story 
and Henry Gouldney of London were not 
only Hannah Penn’s personal friends, but 
chief advisers in matters connected with 
Pennsylvania as well as her own ee 
affairs. On the 27th of Fiith month, 1718, 
Thomas Story, when on his way to Sal 
called at Ruscombe to see his friends, and 
Hannah Penn appears to have taken him in 
her carriage to London, and to have returned 
home immediately, for on the next day she 
wrote him the following r letter: 


powe t. 


* Roscompe, 28th 1718. 

“ Dear Friend,—I am ready to wish thou 
had delayed a day longer with us ; for though 
[ found my poor husband last night near as 
I left him, yet this morning he alte red much, 
taken with shivering and lowness 
spirits, and divers symptoms like a sudden 

change; on which the desolateness of my cir- 
staring the face, and 
friend with me “ee of advising in such a 
juncture, I then regretted the opportunity I 
which indeed 
| thought to have done in the coach, but was 
willing to put the evil day yet further off. 
But, fearing it is drawing nigh, I would giad- 
ly have thy advice both with respect to my 
and my children’s safety, and for the 
quiet of Pennsylvania. May I have strength 
and wisdom to go through this trying day as 
{[ ought; for which let have thy’ earnest 
supplications at the Throne of Grace for thy 
affectionate but afflicted friend, 
“re 

As the letter was rfot in time for that day’s 
post, Hannah Penn added this postcript on 
the evening of the same day :— 

“28th.—My poor husband 
much worse that I cannot expect his continu- 
ance till this time to-morrow. Hencel speed 
this messenger on purpose with my son’s horse, 
to let thee know how it is, desiring thee to 
break the first notice thereof to him, and 
leave of his master to let him come to me. 


5th mo., 


was ot 


cumstances me in no 


own 


me 


PENN.” 
sO 


is this day 


is 


cet 
eu 


| But what induces me yet more is to get thy 
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best advice how to act; for should not Henry 
Gouldney be able to come down, I should be 
most desolate and forsaken. I am ready to 
say, ‘ Woe is me that I have lived to see this 

day of stripping—this most desolate day! 
My dear love salutes thee and my 

Webbs. I am your afflicted friend, 
“5. 

On the following morning she added :+— 

‘30th, —My poor dearest’s last breath was 
fetched this morning between ‘two and three | 

o'clock. Pray give the enclosed to John.’’* 

Thomas Story says in his Journal, “On 
the ist of Sixth month we arrived at Rus- | 
combe late in the evening, where we found 
the widow and most of the family together. 
Our coming occasioned fresh remembrance, 
und a renewed flood of many tears from all 
eyes. A solid time (of worship) we had to- 
gether; but few words among us for some | ‘ 
time; it was a deep baptizing season, and the | 
Lord was near.” 

The interment took place on the 
Sixth month, 1718, at Jordans, where the 
earthly remains of William Penn were laid 
be side those of his beloved wife Gulielma. 

Numerous addresses and letters of sym- 
—_ came from the Friends of Pennsylvania 
to the bereaved widow. The Indians, hear- 
ing of the death of their honored brother 
Onas, sent her a message in their own figura- 
tive style, expressive of their 


cousin 


ie 


7th of! 


sense of* her 


great loss; and also a present, composed of 
the skins of wild animals wherewith to form 


a cloak. This, they said, was to protect her | 
whilst passing through the thorny wilderness 
without her guide. She alludes to it in the! 
following letter to James Logan :— 


**Ruscompe, 12th Ist mo., 1719. 

* Dear Friend,—I take very kindly the 
sy mpathy all those that truly lament | 
mine and that country’s loss; which loss has 
brought a vast load of care, toil of mind, and | 
sorrow upon me. For my own part} 
I expect a wilderness of care—of briars | 
and thorns transplanted here from thence. 
Whether I shall be able to explore my way, 
even with the help of my friends, I have| 
great reason to question, notw ithstanding the 
Indians’ present, which I now want to put on 
—having the woods and wilderness to travel 
through indeed !” 

Hannah Penn displayed great executive 
ability and judgment in the dis spatch of the | 
husiness which devolve d on her, after her 
husband’s malady incapacitated him for the 
management of his affairs. She also pos- 
sessed that true womanly feeling and tender- 
ness, which fitted her to be the sympathizing 
nurse and companion of him who had chosen 


of 


* From Hannah Penn’s original 


letter in 
sion of Sylvanus Thompson, York. 


possts- 


’\and lived till the y 
| her remains were laid in the same grave with 


five mile 3, to San José. 


him and stay as long as I wished. 
in 


| about 
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sO well and ohealy when he ors her to be 
his second wife. About four years after the 
death of William Penn she h: a an attack of 
paralysis, from whic h she partially recovered, 
sar 1726. By her desire 


those of her husband. 


cui 
FOOT TRAVELS ACROSS TEE PLAINS: 
OR, 
FAITH AND PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. 
(Concluded from page 147 ) 

“Many seemed glad to get Tracts printed 
by Friends. men on the streets gave 
me money to pay for my night’s lodging. 
The next morning I took a boat for San 
France isco, stopped at a hotel where the y were 
acquainte d with Friends, and borrowed money 
to pay my boat-fare. I staid in San Fran- 
cisco one day and two nights, and distributed 
nearly all my Tracts; then went south fifty- 
A sailor overtaking 
me, I gave him a Tract, which he read, and 
with which he was so well pleased that he 
gave me a dollar, and invited me to go with 
I arrived 
San José about the Ist of Fifth month, 
and found some Friends there. We got to- 
gether and commenced holding meetings in 
the city. I then went out of the city, and 
went to work to earn money to get clothing, 
as I was getting very destitute. One day in 
the week I spent in distributing Tracts in the 
city and surrounding country. 

“Near the 10th “of Fifth month, 1866, I 
received the box of Tracts sent me by Friends 
of Richmond, Ind. I remained 
three months, attending 
working, and distributing Tracts. For the 
work I had done I received enough money 
to get me some clothing and pay my ex- 
penses to Oregon. I then went to San Fran- 
cisco and took passage on the ship Montana. 
Learning, by letters from home, that my 
mother was sick and destitute, I sent her 
some money, and also some to my wife and 


Some 


San José 
meetings, 


| children, which so reduced my purse that I 


|had to take a steerage passage. About one 
hundred Chinamen were there, smoking opium 
and tobacco, which made me very sick ; and 


| I prayed fervently that I might get out of that 


place. P resently & person came down and in- 
quired for a man by the name of Bond. I told 
him that was my name; when he requested 
me to follow him. He took me up into the 
cabin, showed me a nice state-room, and told 
me to occupy it. I had given the passengers 
and hands Tracts before starting, and was 
afterward informed that it was by the cap- 
tain’s orders I was taken up—he having been 
acquainted with Friends in Portland, Maine. 
After passing through a frightful storm, and 


\seeing many whales, we came to the mouth 
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of the Columbia River; then on to Portland, 
stopping at the different towns—in all of 
which I distributed Tracts. From there I 
went on foot up the Willamette River, carry- 
ing two large carpet-sacks of Tracts, to 
Oregon City, where I remained a day or two. 
From there I took boat to Salem; started 
out very early, before the people got up, and 
left Tracts at nearly every dwelling, school, 
and meeting-house. I soon saw people run- 
ning from street to street, hunting up the 
Quaker who had scattered the Tracts—asking 
me home to dinner, and showing much desire 
for conversation. From Salem I traveled in 
various directions over the State, distributing 
as I went, until, at Jacksonville, I got out 
money. Then I prayed that scme way might 
offer for to soon get back to the little 
company Friends at San José. As I 
traveled that day, hunting work, I 
came toa family of Friends, who were very 
kind: they was shed my clothes, kept me two 
days, an d, as I bade them farewell, 
twenty dollars, which enabled me 
down the coast, through many towns, to 
Sacramento City, thence to San Francisco 
and San José. I found our little 
Friends still holding meetings at each other's 
houses. IL prayed on my knees three times a 
day that we might soon have a house built; 


me 
of 
along 


gave me 
to return 


and then we went to work, appointed a build- 


ing committee, bought a lot, and soon had a 
house up and painted; and about twenty 
joined our organization. I then went around 
the city among the poorer who said 
they could not dress fine enough to co to the 
Sabbath-schools in the fine churches, and 
brought them in, bought Testaments for them, 
and started a good Sabbath-school. 

“T sent Tracts to the Sandwich Islands, 
Vancouver Island, South America, and the 
Territories, etc.; and the Lord's owning pres- 
ence seemed near me, to make my way pros- 
perous and grant my prayers. 

“ When about to leave Salt Lake City, I 
gave three Tracts to a very wicked man, and 
got him to promise to read them, although 
he made sport of them. Soon after, he started 
for Los Angeles, Southern California. In a 
day or so, he found the Tracts in his pocket, 
and, as he had promised me, he read and re- 
read them, while on the road. He quit 
swearing and drinking, and became a con- 
verted man before he got to the coast; and, 
after stopping there awhile, he wanted to see 
me, to tell me what the Tracts had done for 
him. Taking shipping to San Francisco, and 
then to San he went round inquiring 
for a Quaker, a distributor of Tracts. I was 
in the country, at work; but he found me, 
and told me how he had been wanting to see 
me, and what the Tracts had done him ; 
and he seemed to be a changed man. 


classes, 


r , 
JOSS, 


for 


of 


band of 


joined our little 
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“ One é ay I went toa retail liquor- house 
in the mountains, about fifteen miles from 
San José. The keeper’s wife had been raised 
among Friends, and she soon began to tell 
me of her troubles, and, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks, expressed her sorrow that 
a Friend should come and find her so near a 
whisky-shop. Her husband had been a 
good man, and a class-leader in the Metho- 
dist church ; but he came West to the gold 
regions two or three years before she did, and 
contracted drinking habits. I listened to her 
with secret prayer that I might be favored to 
answer her aright, and then told her to pray 
on, and I would help her to pray, that the whis- 
ky-saloon might soon be removed, and that 
| had faith to believe that it would; and 
then, giving some Tracts for her and her 
husband to read, I left. After going a short 
distance, I. bowed down and Nr my 
supplications to the Lord my God, that he 
would hear the prayers of that poor praying 
woman, and remove the whisky-saloon from 
her house. I often thought of them for the 
next four or five weeks. Then I went back 
to them. When I got to the door, the 
woman met me, and said: ‘1 am so glad to 
you: you have done good in coming here. 
My husband has quit selling and drinking 
whis ky, and we were just wondering why you 
did not ceme back to see us.’ 

“ Being pressed, I stayed all night with 
them, and we talked, read and prayed to- 
gether. Before I left the valley ‘his wife 
band at San José, and he 
thought he would soon be ready to put his 
name down. 

“On the 6th day of Sixth month, 
bade my friends of San José farewell. Then 
I went to San Francisco; staid there two or 
three days, and then went on to Sacramento 
City, where many of the principal men of the 
State were assembled in convention—to the 
members of which | had the privilege of dis- 
tributing Tracts. From there I went, by 
cars and stage, to Virginia City, Nevada, 
where I stopped a few days, at a Me thodist 
meeting, and gave them Tracts, which seemed 
to be gol len keys to unlock the way for me 
in all my travels. A Mormon, to whose 
brother I had given Tracts in Utah as I went 
out, was exceedingly kind, and paid my pas- 
hundred miles. At Austin City 
I stopped a few days, and a ge ‘ntleman paid 
my hotel bill. W hile at the hot el, the small- 
pox broke out, and I got vaccinated, and 
went along on foot, carrying a large carpet- 
sack. The weather was very warm. One 
day the hot winds raised very early in 
morning. I had neglected to take my bottle 
of water. I became sick and thirsty, and 
thought I should not be able to get through. 
‘When nearly spent, 1 stepped out of the 


see 


see 


1866, I 


sage for one 


at 
Lobe 
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dusty road to rest, and found a cactus, which | words” which he has uttered and sanctioned 
<t ; oo . « ‘ le . 

I burs t with the heel of my boot, and found | for twenty-two consecutive years. 

the inside served for a good drink of water. | 

rr . . 

hen I went along, giving thanks to the Lord | 

for the favors I had received. . 
“In a few days after, I arrived in Ruby | ticular interest to us, (prefacing it by saying, 
, <i ‘ . , 7 ” . 

Valley, very sick from the effect of the vacci- |“ you must already all know,”) to wit, that he 

nation, and my arm very sore. I supposed I| has called for next year “an (Ecumenical 

was at my journey’s end in this world, and : 

felt asa pelican alone on the plains—think- ; . 

ing that my Friends in Indiana, and else- He wishes all Protestants everywhere to 


Giovanni M. M. Ferretti gives to us Prot- 
estants a piece of information of no par- 


icouncil, of the bishops of all the world.” 


where, had ceased to pray for my arrival celebrate this council of his convening, by 
home. I saw an old, deserted log-house, and, making a bee-line for that demonstrative 
on going to it, found a wagon-load of sacks, 
which served for a bed: but I was without 
blankets or money, and there I prayed on my | 
knees three or four times a day to my Lord to pre- | the thumb-screw and the rack, and whose ul- 


} . . . . . 
church which imitates Peter only in cutting 
off ears, whose moral suasion is exercised in 


pare some way for me to get home. Feeling | timate theologic arguments are the torch, the 
a little better, I walked out to the road, and | faggot and the stake. Missionaries and Bi- 
saw a man, who told me of a large lot of ble 
emigrants, at a spring some two miles off, 
who were going back to the States. I went a 
to them, and the first family 1 spoke to, the Scriptures which were given by Divine 


colporteurs who think that they are serv- 
ing the cause of Truth by circulating widely 


never unloaded until they got to my house in | inspiration, and which an Apostle pronounced 


Kansas—giving me a chance to ride and | profitable, that the man of God should be 
drive loose horses until I got better.” ie 
| thoroughly furnished unto every good work, 


jare called upon to stay their hands—to sur- 
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render the right of private judgment, and to 


| relinquish all their Bibles to a priesthood 
| 


who would suppress or destroy them, and 
A Very Geyerat Iyviration.—Gio-| who would deny them to the people. Ste- 
vanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, the Bishop (alias | phen Grellet told the Pope that he had seen, 
Pope) of Rome, to whom not a few of those|in his dominions, the Bible publicly hanged, 
whom he calls hereties are so disrespectful as and publicly burned. What a_ bonfire 
to apply some of the most unlovely epithets| might celebrate the convening of Ferretti’s 
in prophecy, has addressed an Epistle to the | Council in Rome, if the obstinate Protestants 
Protestant churches—“ to all Protestants and| would only be so docile as to bring together 
other Non-Cutholics.” In the outset he|all the utterances of all the Bible Societies? 
styles himself “ Sovereign Pontiff,’ —assumes | The most remarkable characteristic of this 
to occupy “the throne of Saint Peter,” and | feeble Epistle, next to its audacity, is the 
to have been “advanced to the supreme gov- tedious length of its sentences, which seem 
ernment of the whole Catholic Church and to | designed to weary the reader, and to bury 
its administration, which,” he says, “has|the meaning in redundancy of words. Gio- 
been intrusted to us in Divine fashion by! vanni declares that “ whereas we fulfil upon 
Christ Jesus himself, our Lord.” Those! Earth the functions of the vicar of Christ,” 
whom he styles “non-catholic,” will deem |—* we await with open arms” the return to 


themselves as Catholic as he, and will regard|the “Catholic Chureh” of her wandering 


| 
this Giovanni as much a sinner as they are.|sons, “in order that we may be able to re- 
They will regard his assumption in styling | ceive them with all affection into the dwell- 
himself ‘‘Christ’s Vicar,” as partaking more|ing of the celestial Father, and make them 
of blasphemy than of modesty, and they will| participators in his everlasting treasures.” 
think that Pio Nouo, now nearing the age of| How far he may have been encouraged to 
fuur-score and’ standing on the grave’s brink, | this course by Rome-ward tendencies of those 
might better cease from exhortations to|who are endeavoring to put back the clock of 
Christian men and women, and betake him-|the Reformation, we cannot judge. 

self to hearty repentance of the “ swelling] But to what sort of a church are we in 
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_ 


? And what are we to expect in 


vited to 


exchange for our Bibles and for all our re- 
ligious privileges as Christian freemen ? Will 
we be brought into a closer dependence upon 
the Headship of Clirist, a fuller recognition 
of the on/y Name whereby we can be saved ? 
Or shall we be constrained to divide among 
honors due 
the Father 


mediators, 


a host of canonized saints the 
only to Him? to 
through the Virgin 


and to pay idolatrous homage to the sinfully 


approach 
and other 
assuming man of Rome? In illustration of 
the soul-delusions for which we are asked to 


“ 


relinquish the inspired record so profitable 


for instruction in righteousness,” we give 
with some hesitation the account reported 
for the NV. Y. Tribune of a most extraordinary 


We 


give it with hesitation, for the fact narrated 


election held last month in Valparaiso. 


is of such a character that we fear to be im- 
plicated in irreverence by the mere speaking 
of it. 

“The ecclesiastical authorities of the city 
had called together the people for the pur- 
pose of choosing out of the list of saints one 
as patron saint and protector for this city. 
The election was exciting in the extreme, many 
hundred saints having been nominated, but 
Jesus Christ obtained a brilliant majority, 
having polled 19,946 votes, the most holy Vir- 
gm following with 4,132; sundry odd saints 
putting in a disgracefully poor show,—among 
the whole 384. The election was closed on 
Sept. 6th, the result being declared on Sun- 
day, when a sermon was preached by Senor 
Cassanova, and a solemn Te Deum sung to 
celebrate the joyful event.” 

sche 

Battmmore Y. Meretina ( Continued.) — 
The state of Society being brought into view 
by the reading and answering of the twelve 
Queries, the Church was introduced into a 
lively concern, (as expressed in a minute made 
on the occasion, ) 

“that there may be a united travail and exercise 
throughout our borders, for the building up of the 
waste places, and that a sense of the responsibility 
of maintaining our Society as a living Church in 
this part of our land may rest seriously upon each 
one of us.’’ | 

The regular attendance of all our religious 
meetings was affectionately and earnestly en- | 
joined : 

**The attendance of those in the middle of the 
Week may appear to be at some sacrifice, but expe 
rience has shown that the Lord’s promise is fully 
Verified: ‘Seek ye fist the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be | 
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added unto you.’ The blessing of the Lord must 
be sought for to cown our lives, even in temporal 
things. We want wore faith and dedication. Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was accounted unto him 


for righteousness.”’ 
Exhortations were given to private de- 
to “the diligent and 


votional retirement, 


prayerful perusal of the sacred volume, and 
Las ' 9 
to religious intercourse. 
‘With such experience as this we would deepen 


and grow in grace, be living witnesses for Christ, 
and our meetings would be seasons of refreshment 
and edification to us and to our neighbors.”’ 

A concern on behalf of the children took 
a deep hold of the Yearly Me 
.: “ 1 sh ee aes 
licitude that they may “ heed the gentile voice 
ho would have them 


ting, with so- 
of their loving Saviour, 
to be lambs of His fold, 
other Friends were encouraged to watch over 


and parents and 


their religious and intellectual training. 

‘*A concern was expressed that all heads of fami- 
lies may b> in the daily practice of reading the Holy 
Scriptures, collec ively, with a devotional pause, 
and that they may not be unfaith'ul if they feel 
drawn to pray vocally on these occasions. In such 
simple acts of dedication, we acknowledge before 
our families our daily need of the care and protec- 
tion of the Lord over us,—and receive His blessing. 

A consistent adherence to moral duties was 
impressed, and that these should all be upheld 
on Christian ground. This view of moral duty 
is most important, and certainly underlies the 
full performance of the part of a ecod citizen. 
Attention was called to the crimes and evils 
of intemperance and war, a mere negative 
testimony being far short of the Christian's 


duty. 
The following minute embodies an exercise 


which, springing up, as we trust, on true re- 


o 
ip 


lligious ground, may well be acted upon in 


reverent fear of the Lord, and in a humble 


‘faith in the guidance and present help of a 


covenant-keeping God. 

‘*A concern arose in the Meeting, and was fully 
united with, to appoint in the love of the Gospel 
one or more meetings during the ensuing year, as 
way may open in the Truth, to promote the spread 
of the religious principles and testimonies upheld by 
us, especially in neighborhoods where we have 
small meetings, and where meetings of Friends were 
heretofore held.’’ 


To carry out this concern, in connection 


|with a committee of Women’s meeting, the 


following Friends were appointed: John Scott, 
Francis T. King, Richard M. Janney and 


James C. Thomas, of Maryland; John B. Cren- 


|shaw, of Virginia; and Thos. McCoy, of Bed- 


ford Co., Pa. 
The London General Epistle was read to 





comfort and edification, and ordere d to be re-|a dwellinghouse and barn, and | in preparing 


printed for circulation among members and 
others. 


During the pas st year a visit was paid, i 
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the land for cultivation, has found time to give 
a stimulus to improved agriculture—establish- 


ing farmers’ clubs, &c. The Superintendent of 


the love of theG rospel of our Lord and Sav iour | | Education having entered upon another field 


Jesus Christ, by a committee of the Yearly | 


Meeting to all the subordinate meetings, and | his place. 


to a large proportion of the members in their | 


families. They had also, 
duty, held a number of public meetings for 
worship. A humble trust was entertained 
that these labors had not been in vain in the 
Lord, and the pressure of Christian concern 
under which the committee had been appoint- 
ed continuing to rest upon the Yearly Meet- 
ing, they were continued to the service for an- 
other year. 


under a sense of | 


| tributions to our work. 


}to us, 


The Colored Orphan House under care of 


Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting was commend- 
ed to the increased liberality of Friends and 
others as a worthy 


institution, presenting 


strong claims. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs presented | 


& satisiactory report. The meeting for wor- 


ship has been regularly sustained. Most of 


of service, Allen Jay has been appointed ir 
The following is extracted ies 
the report: 


‘Our President [Francis T. King] has visited 
nearly all the Yearly Meetings of Friends on this 
continent the past year, and received liberal con- 
London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings have also opened subscriptions,—the lat- 
ter has remitted £500. Fe has also visited North 
Carolina four times since last report. Our North 
Carolina Friends continue to board the teachers and 
pay for books, leaving the salaries and incidentals 
which average $300 per school, or about 
$12,000 per year, to which is to be added the cost 
of the Agricultural Department. 

‘* With the good crops of this year and the spirit 
and interest manifested in the work by our N. Caro- 
lina Friends, we propose to make the schools self- 
sustaining after the close of the scholastic year upon 
which we have just entered. We propose, however, 
to continue the Agricultural Department and the 
oversight of the schools, including the pay of the 
Superintendents, for several years to come. 

** We cannot close our report without expressing 
our regret in parting with our Superintendent of 


| Education, Joseph Moore, who has filled his respon- 


sible and arduous position with so much ability and 
devotion. Our best wishes co with him to his new 


the children at the school being orphans, who | position as President of Earlham College.” 


would be otherwise without home or friends, 


A very interesting report was received from 


the importance is evident of maintaining a| the committee on the care of the colored popula- 


school or asylum for such a class. 


N. B. Crenshaw and John C. Thomas, on 


behalf of the Standing Committee on Peace, 
presented a favorable report. [A Public 


Meeting in the cause of Peace was held during | ments for the education of colored people. 


the week of the Yearly Meeting.] 
A report from the Baltimore Association to 
advise and assist Friends at the South, awak 


ened deep interest and feeling. The character 


tion. This committee appear to have acted 
upon expansive and benevolent views, and 
have co-operated with and given a healthful 
character and efficiency to the public move- 


| Liberal aid has been afforded from the North, 


and operations of this timely and important 
organization have been pretty fully explained 


former numbers of the Review. The de- 
partments of Education and Agriculture have 
been conducted during the past year with ef- 
ficiency and with most gratifying results. The 
Association now sustains 40 schools, number- 
ing 2588 scholars. A steady advance is re- 
ported in the character of the schools, and their 
influence upon surrounding population. The 
Normal School, with 40 teachers, at present 
gives instruction to 56 advanced scholars, who 
intend to pursue te ach ing as a profe ssion. The 
Superintendent of Agriculture, (W. A. Samp- 


son,) though much occupied by the erection of 


and from our large-hearted Frrenps of Eng- 


-|land and Ireland, and we are glad to report, 


to the credit of the colored people themselves, 
that they have contributed within the year 
upwards of $19,000 towards the support of 
“The “is the 


second year they have made this subscription, 


the schools. says the report, 


and it may be taken as a proof of their ap- 


preciation of education, and their ability to 
add to the welfare of the State.” 
statistics are given. 
been alive to their 


Important 
The committee have 
raried duties,—memorial- 
izing the Legislature, meeting with the Special 
Edues Annapolis, «c. 
The correspondents of the Yearly Meeting 


tional Committee at 


had placed for distribution in the hands of 


the committee an address from London Yearly 


| Meeting to the colored inhabitants of our 


—_—_——= 
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Southern States, and one “to the Landed Pro- 
prietors of the Southern States of North America, 
and more especially to those whose Negroes 
“The 
four Colored 


were emancipated by the late war.” 


former address was read in 


Church Conferences, embracing the States of 


Maryland, Delaware and Virginia; also in a| 


General Conference of the Colored Churches 
of the South, at Washington.” 


Large distri- 
bution was made by the Ministers, who also 


engaged to read it to their congregations. By 


this it will be seen that the dissemination of 
this valuable paper was fully and faithfully 
attended to. With regard to the other docu- 
ment, proper care was also taken. 

Various matters of routine business were 


transacted. The meeting adjourned under a 


reverent and grateful sense of mercies re- 
newed, of the prevalence from sitting to sitting 
of unity and love, and the precious seasons of 
spiritual refreshment which the Holy Head 
of the Church had been pleased to bestow. 


_—_—___-——_— 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting, in Muscatine, Iowa, on the 
17th of Ninth month, 1868, Benzsamin Fricuem, of 
Richmond, Ind., to Lovisa M. Tuompsoy, of Musca 
tine. 

a 
DIED. 

BARKER.—At Fall River, Mass., on the 13th of 
Tenth month, 1868, Ellen M., wife of Abram T. 
Barker, and daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Fry, 
(of Vassalboro, Me.,) aged nearly 40 years ; 4 mem- 
ber of Swansea Monthly Meeting. She had for 
several years evinced increasing interest in spiritual 
things, and was much concerned that her children 
should be trained in Christian truth. She was by 
her amiable traits of character endeared to he 
friends, who are consoled in the belief that the un- 
expected sumomns found her ready, She was en- 
abled to exemplify the fortitude of a Christian in a 
short but distressing illness. 

PLATT.—At her residence in Hillier, Prince Ed- 
ward Co., C.W., on the 19th of Ninth month, 1868, 
Catharine Platt, wife of A. H. Platt, and daughter 
of the late Jonathan J. Bowerman, in the 3lst year 
of her age; a member of West Lake Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. Her ewd was peaceful. 

MOORE.—At Rancocas, N. J., on the 26th of Ninth 
month, 1868, Joshua R. Moore, in the 50th year of 
his age ; an esteemed member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. His close was attended with sweet evi- 
dence of resignation, and of a hope full of immor- 
tality 

MORGAN.—Elisha H. Morgan, a much esteemed 
and useful member of Toledo Monthly Meeting, 
Kansas, died peacefully, at his residence near To- 
ledo, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1868, in the 37th 
year of his age. Having been enabled to perform 
his life-mission whilst it might be called to-day, and 
having a clear presentiment of the near approach of 
death, he had little left to do but to wait with calm- 
ness and patience the Lords time for bis release. 


Bright views were granted him, and he was cow-! 


her | 
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forted of God with an overflowing sense of forgive- 
ness through Christ Jesus his Saviour, and an as- 
sured hope of salvation through his merit and inter- 
cession. 
‘* He is dead, but his memory stil) liveth— 
He is gone,—his example is here— 
And the lustre and fragrance it giveth 

Shall linger for many a year.’’ 

BUNDY.—On the 26th of Seventh month, 1868, 
at Toledo, Kansas, Arthur T., son of Daniel W. and 
Amanda Bundy, aged not quite 1 year. 

WOOD.—At Woodbury, Morrow Co., Ohio, on the 
24th of Ninth month, 1868, Daniel Wood, in the 
S0th year of his age; a beloved member and minis- 
terof Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. As a preacher 
of the Gospel, our dear friend was comprehensive 
and weighty; very precious to him were the doc- 
trines and testimonies of our religious Society. The 
bodily suffering which attended the latter part of his 
life was borne with patience and meekness. As 
strength failed, love increased, until iv unshaken 
confidence and peace his spirit passed away. 

‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord . 
they rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them.’’ 

PLEASANTS.—On the 24th of Ninth month, 1868, 
at his residence in Montgomery Co., Md., Basil B. 
Pleasants, aged 71 years; a member of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Va. He was a native of Gooch- 
land Co., Va., and a descendant of John Pleasants 
from England, who settled on the James River in 
1668. As he advanced in years, the principles of 
Friends became increasingly dear to him, and he 
often remarked they were the simple religion of 
Jesus. Daring the late war he passed through 
many close trials, which permanently impaired his 
health; yet he bore all as a meek and humble fol- 
lower of his blessed Saviour, saying it was all for his 
good, to prepare him for that home of rest, where 
sorrow and death do not enter. Near the close, he 
was asked if there was a cloud upon his mind. He 
said, ‘*No, not one—all is clear and bright; the 
blood of Jesus hath washed all my sins away.’’ He 
was often permitted to drink of the pure fountain 
of the waters of life, and death was swallowed up in 
victory. ‘Blessed are the @ead which die in the 
Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.”’ 

MOORMAN.—At her father’s residence, near Old- 
town, Ohio, on the 30th of Ninth month, 1508, in 
the 40th year of her age, Mildred, daughter of Jas. 
and Elizabeth Moorman, (the latter deceased;) a 
member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 

PAIGE.—On the Sth of Seventh month, 1868, 
Warren D. Paige, in the 23d year of his age, son of 
Paniel and Sabina A. Paige, and a member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting, N. H. This beloved young friend 
gave evidence that he lived near the Divine Master, 
and was earnestly engaged to do His will. Whilst 
his friends deeply feel the loss to themselves and 
the church, they rejoice in the belief that he is for- 
ever at rest with his Lord. 

MENDENHALL.—In peace, at his residence at 
Richmond, Ind., John Mendenhall, in his 63d year. 
This dear friend was remarkable for his uniform 
Christian spirit, and during a protracted sickness he 
was patient and resigned, 
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A stated meeting of the ‘‘Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor ’’ will be held at the House of Industry, No. 
112 N. Seventh Street, on Seventh-day, the 7th 
inst., at 34 o’clock. 

; Juutianya Ranpoipa, Clerk. 
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APPEAL. |to receive subscriptions or donations for the 

Several months’ observation of the con-| object. Names and further particulars will 

dition of the Freedmen in and about Wash-| be published shortly. The immediate purpose 

ington, D. C., has so strongly impressed me) ofthis appeal is to call the attention of the 
with the great want of some arrangement by | benevolent to the subject. 


which the young girls among them may be Salem, Mass. E 


©. H. VALENTINE. 
trained to household work, and thus fitted for! The proposition having been submitted to 


situations vial as they now are often called| Gen. Howard, Commissioner of the Freed- 
to oceupy without preparation or qualification, | men’s Bureau, he cordially approved it, and 
that I am impelled to call public attention to | endorsed the paper as follows: 

the needs of this class. Necessity compels} “This would be a move in the right direc- 
many of them to earn their livelihood at a|tion. I hope such institutions may be multi- 


very early age. Their homes, often scantily | plied; they are the right kind of industrial 
schools.” OQ. O. Howarp, Maj. Gen., 


provided with the bare necessaries of life, give 
no opportunity for practical instruction in : the Commissioner, &e. 
common domestic oce upations of con nfortable Gen. C. H. Howard, Assistant 
households, even if their parents are capable | sioner, also wrote as follows : 
of teaching them. How can they learn to| “The necessity for such a school as _pro- 
cook a wholesome meal, to put and keep in| jected can but be acknowledged by all who 
order rooms and furniture, or to arrange aj have been connected officially with the freed- 
table neatly, in dwellings destitute of all the people, as I have. There is plainly an ad- 
appliances of such cares? Entering families vantage in having it as remote as proposed 
as domestics, thus ignorant and with the indo- | from this ¢ ity,so great is the tendency to con- 
lent and thriftless habits naturally resulting | gregate here and overburden the labor market. 
from their rarsomeneng r circumstances, they Indeed misery and crime are the inevitable 
tax heavily the patience of their employers, | result of so much crowding together here. 
and call for an amount of care and labor in| The dwellings often are of the poorest quality, 
teaching and directing them, such as too few| and work so scarce, rents so high, and wages 
can or will bestow. Hence, in many cases,|so low, that means of inducing the people to 
they are soon dismissed, to go through the) go away, and providing them with employ- 


same experience in new situations ; and they | ment, are paramount to all other needs.” 
are in di inger not only of failing to learn how 


Commis- 


m wane 
to perform househol 1 duties, but of bec oming | MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ PEACE ASSOCIA- 
discouraged by their inability to give satis- | TION. 
faction, and losing even the ambition to im- A meeting of the Peace Association of 
prove. If an institution could be provided| Friends in America was held last night at 
where such girls, before careless habits become the Friends’ meeting-house. corner of Eutaw 
incurably fixed, would be received and care-|and Monument streets. The speakers were 
fully and patiently trained in all household | from different States of the Union. Daniel 
occupations, while industry, neatness, personal | Hill, of Ohio, first addressed the meeting. 
cleanliness and good moral principles would | He said if the Christians of the country had 
also be faithfully cultivated, a great boon} carried out the principles of their relig rion, 
would be conferred upon them; and at the| the country would have been saved the late 
same time employers would find advantage in| terrible war, and the thousands who have 
being able to obtain better qualified domestics. | gone down to early graves would have been 
Such an establishment, to be most beneficial, | saved to the country. Shall the sword de- 
should be located far enough from Washing-| vour forever? Let the Christians stand firm. 
ton to remove its inmates from the unfavor-| Let the great evil be met in our schools, 
able influences surrounding them there, yet| where our children are taught that war is 
not so far north as to encounter too severe a| honorable, that brave sry on the battle-field is 
climate; and Pennsylvania offers many ad-| heroic, and their young hearts are fired by 
rantages for the purpose. I propose, there-| what they hear and read of the honors and 
fore, that an effort be made to establish in| applause which the world gives the soldier. 
that State an institution for this object. An} = them be taught a different lesson by their 


opportunity, which it seems desirable to em-| teachers and their parents, that war is unchris- 
brace, now appears to offer for tin Mia wg and full of horrors, &e. 

such a work inarural district of Philadelphia.| Joseph Moore, of North Carolina, rose next. 
It would be necessary to full efficiency that the | He spoke of the necessity of considering the 
institution when organized should be incorpo-| preventives of war. They should speak, 


rated. In time, if judiciously managed, it| write and preach against it. It will not be 
might become at least partially self-sustaining. | enough for Christians to be 1 non-participants 

Suitable and responsible persons will be| in war, but they must battle against it. The 
designated in different cities, who will consent | man who dies on the battle- field now receives 
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the praise of the poet and historian, the eulo- | 
gies of the editor and the applause of the 
world, whether he falls in a good or in a bad 
cause. Christians must be active in their 
eflurts to oppose these false views, and cor- 
rect the public sentiment of the world. Dr. 
Jenner was the means of saving more lives 
than Napoleon was the means of destroying 
aud why should not the name of the former 
be equally as renowned as the latter? It 
shows that the man who kills is more honored 
than the man who saves life. Christians 


should teach their children that it is more 


brave, noble and heroic to save life than to 
destroy it; that it is more heroic to suffer 
wrong than to do wrong. The shallower a 
man is the easier he gets angry. The best 


means to put a stop to war is to strip the 
cloak from it. But even Christian ministers 
draw the cloak over it. 
John B. Crenshaw, 
history of the action 
South during the 
& committee to 
the Confederate 
exemption 
coustituti 


of Virginia, gave a 
of the Friends in the 
late war. They appointed 
wait upon the President of 
States, and claim a clear 
from military service under their 
Lb. They told J. Davis they could 
take no part in the fight; it was a principle 
that they could not give up any earthly 
cousideration. Davis refused their appeals, 
and would not recommend their exemption 
He said he was sorry that 
any people in their midst who 
would not take up arms to aid their country. 
Notwithstanding their appeal was re jected 
with scorn, next addressed themselves 
the C C They 
heard be a congressional committee com- 
of prominent men, most of them law- 
vers, and the manner in which the Friends 
were cross-questioned was a most terrifying 
scene. They were asked, if they saw their 
wives about to be killed if they would not be 
jus stifi “l in cutting down tl The 
Friends re plied that under no circumstances 
( wuld they tuke carnal But 
unfortunately the Dunkers acknowledged 
that in times of great tribulation they would 
be justified in paying a tax for their exemp- 
tion, and it was finally settled in that way. 
He then cited numerous instances of the won- 
derful preservation of the lives of Friends 
who stood firm in their faith. 
fused to fight was forced to stand one hour 
and a halt under the fire of a_battle-field, 
and escaped unharmed, while the man at his 
side was shot down. Another Friend 
forced to stand up with his 
his side, 


) 


on 


to the ¢ —— 


there were 


they 
onfederate 


tore 


to ongress, were 


Pa) wed 


e slayer. 


up weapons, 


One who re- 


was 

musket tied t 

in the trenches of Petersburg, ex- 

posed to a terrible fire, but he escaped un- 

hurt. But for ministers of the South the 

people could not have been forced into a war. 
Dr. James C. Thomas made a few remarks. 
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—He said that few were aware how much 
they were influenced by the sentiment and 
opinion of the people among whom they 
lived upon the subject of peace and war, as 
well as other subjects, and he well knew the 
effort it required to battle with it. He read 
some extracts from a sermon against war by 
the celebrated Dr. Spurgeon, of London, to 
show that the Friends did not stand alone in 
their opposition to war. 

John Hammer, of Kansas, related an in- 
teresting incident of the prevention of a bat- 
tle between the Cheyennes and the Kanszs 
Indians through the persuasion of a com- 
mittee of Friends, of which he was a member, 
who visited the Kansas Indians. ‘They con- 
sented to return to their lay down 
their arms, and trust to They knelt 
down and prayed, the Indians prostrating 
themselves upon the ground. Their prayers 
were heard. The Cheyennes from some 
cause unknown returned to their homes, and 
a bloody battle was averted. 

Francis T. King, of Baltimore, spoke of 
the wonderful preservation from the 
ties of war which had always attended the 
Society of Friends for two hundred years, 
The history of Wm. Penn and his colony, 
surrounded by Indians, of which for seventy 
years not a single Friend was ever killed. 
In the war in Ireland the Friends escaped 
destruction in a remarkable manner. In 
Quantrill’s raid in Kansas the portion of the 
town settled by Friends was passed over in 
an unaccountable manner, while all around 
them was slaughter and devastation. In 
North Carolina, when Sherman’s army was 
near Raleigh, and Johnson's army was ap- 
proaching, not forty miles apart, the Friends’ 
| settlements were hetween the m, expecting to 
suffer all the calamities of war from their po- 
sition, when the impending battle was averted. 
It was on the spot where for two hundred 
years peace principles had been maintained 
that the great war was concluded. Mr. King 

said he believed the question of war and 
peace will be the great question hereafter in 
the churches, in politics and in society. The 
statesmen of Europe are earnestly discussing 
the question, and nearly half of the threat- 
ened wars in Europe of late years have been 
settled by peace conferences. He referred to 
his visit to England last summer, and to his 
being personally cognizant of the great in- 
terest which is felt in the subject of peace by 
leading men in Great Britain. 
then adjourne¢ .— Baltimore Sun. 

sebetieies 

If you would add lustre to your accom- 
plishments, study a modest behaviour. To 
excel in everything valuable is great; but to 
be above conceit on account of one’s accom- 
plishments is greater.—Moravian. 
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MOURNING. 

The Christian testimony to moderation at} 
funerals has as great need as ever to be main- | 
tained. Forty carriages, each costing not less 


than five dollars fur the day to those who 
brought them, were recently in the funeral 


procession of a poor neighbor of the writer ; | 


while the widow of the deceased, with some 
small children, was left in such a state of 
destitution, that she made it the excuse for 


opening a shop for the sale of liquor in the 
| 


front room of her little house. 

A servant girl, who with her sisters paid 
but a few months since more than fifty dol- 
lars for expenses of interment of a relative, 
has just lost the only guardian of herself and 
sisters, and has spent the morning in efforts, | 
prolonged to the last available hour, to bor. | 
row mourning dresses, so that a pious fellow | 
servant said, “ Poor man! little has he been | 
thought of this morning.” Yet these generally 


very well-behaved persons have only been seek- | 
ing to comply with what has come to be con- 
sidered a necessary mode of expressing sorrow 


for the dead, and respect fur their memory. 
We need sometimes to see the open evil re- 


sults of wrong customs, to give us a just sense | 


of how wrong and injurious they are. In our 
conduct, then, upon the loss of those dear to | 
us, let us all, fellow Christians, poor as well | 
as rich, and rich as well as poor, be non-con- 
formed to the practice and spirit of the world, | 
having the faith which overcomes; and let | 
us be conformed to the example and image of | 
our Saviour, who showed us in his actions at | 

3ethany how truthful simplicity was con- 
sonant with deep sorrow at the death of one 
whom he loved. Does it not ill become 
Christians to adopt habiliments expressive of | 
despairiag woe upon the loss of friends? and | 
should we not rather obey the command, | 
“Sorrow not, even as others which have no| 
hope; for if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in | 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 

The cost, the bad influence on health, the 
fostering of secret pride, the engrossing of the 


mind with preparations for the funeral, when | 
tender sorrow and quiet communion with our | 


gracious Father should occupy the thoughts, 
and the evil effects of this example on others, 
should induce us to lay aside mourning | 
habits, prolonged darkening of houses, and | 
all needless expense in testifying our sorrow 
upon the removal of our friends. R. 
iil 
THE ESCURIAL. 

The Escurial is the palace of the Kings of 

pain, one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent in the world. It was commenced by 
Philip II, in the year 1562, and the first cost 
of its erection was 6,000,000 of ducats. It | 
forms a vast square of polished stone, paved 


’ 
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| with mite It may give some notion of the 
surprising grandeur of this palace to observe 
that according to the computation of Fran- 
cisco de los Santes, it would take more than 
four days to go through all the rooms and 
apartments, the length of the way being 
reckoned thirty-three Spanish leagues, which 
is above one hundred and twenty English 
miles. There are fourteen thousand doors 
and eleven thousand windows belonging to the 
edifice.—Exchange. 
Lmcsieililippscines 
DOES YOUR FAITH MAKE YOU 
OF DANGER? 


BOLD IN TIMES 


One day, during the first Silesian war, a 
regiment of the enemy’s hussars were ap- 
| proaching the village in which resided a 
pious minister, Theodore F——, for the 
| purpose of plunder. Filled with dread and 
| appre shension, his people flocked around him 
inquiring whether they had best flee, or stay. 
He replied: “ He that believeth shall not 
make haste!” But they all fled, and left 
|}him alone in his house and in the village. 
When the hussars galloped up to his house, 
|sword in hand, he cordially invited them to 
enter his house, and asked them in what way 
|he could serve them. They laughed at him, 
saying: “‘ We don’t thank you for your offer, 
for all your property belongs to us.” ‘ Yes, 
take what you like,” he replied, “ take what 
| God allows you to take. You can’t hurt a 
hair of my head, unless God permit. With 
\such confidence He has inspired me, and 
could inspire me, because I believe in Jesus! 
Such happiness is also within yonr reach.” 
And thus he went on, preaching quite a ser- 
mon tothem. Gradually the entire regiment 
had gathered around the house, listening 
| with astonishment to his words. When 
|had finished his address, they thanked him 
| for his good advice, and then quietly depart- 
ed, without taking the least of his property. 
| —Moravian. 


| 





| 
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WHAT DO YOU MOsT ? 


The Greek Empress Eudoxia having 
threatened to take away the life of Chrysos- 
tom, the Bishop, on account of his faith, he 
| expressed his determination to abide in the 
|love of God, in the following terms: “ Does 
the Empress design to have me sawn asunder ; 
|let her saw away; the same fate befel the 
prophet Isaiah. Ifshecast me into the fiery fur- 
nace, then | suffer with the three men of God. 
Does she give me a prey to wild beasts, then 
will I think of Daniel in the lions’ den. Will 
ishe have my head cut off, then I will have 
| Jchn the Baptist as my fellow-sufferer. Will 
she cause me to be stoned, I will call to mind 
that Stephen fared no better. Does she in- 
tend to seize all my goods and chattels, let 
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her seize them! Naked I came into the} 


world, and naked I shall return to the earth.” 
— Moravian. 


Mouth’s Department. 


_——— 


A WORD ON BATHING. 

Every summer some poor boy goes into the 
water to bathe, and gets drowned ; and some- 
times it is by going where father or mother 
has forbidden him to go; and often it is from 
carelessness, or from not knowing how to swim. 

Every person ought to bathe or wash with 
soft warm water two or three times a week ; 
but then they must use wisdom about it, or 
they will do themselves injury. Observe these 
rules: 1. Never bathe when weary. 2. Never 
bathe when chilly. 3. Never bathe within 
two hours after eating. 4. Never bathe with- 
out first wetting the head. 5. Never stay in 
the water till chilled and shivering; ten min- 
utes is usually quite long enough. 
bathe when or where older persons have for- 
bidden you to do it. I once saw a 
drowned boy, whose mother was trying to 
bring him to life; | never want to see another. 

All boys and girls should learn to swim. 
They may thus save their own lives, or the 
lives of those around them. It is an easy 
thing to learn to swim, if persons will take 
the right way. Remember then these direc- 
tions: 1. Take no planks, corks, or life-pre- 


servers. 2. Keep out of swift currents. 3. Be- 


ware of treacherous, slippery, and uneven bot- | 


toms. 4, Never go where the water is over 
your head until you know how to swim. 5. Do 
not beat the water, or strike out swiftly—swim- 
ming requires s/ow, not hasty motions. 6. Al- 
ways keep your hands and arms under water, 
if you do not want to sink. 

To learn to swim: 1. Select a good safe 
place where the water is still and shoals gradu- 
ally. 2. Wade out into the water till it is up 
to your neck. 3. Turn your face towards the 
shore. 4. Shut your eyes and mouth, hold 
your breath, and plunge forward towards the 
shore, letting your head sink under the water 
if it will, 5. Swim slowly, and with just the 
same kind of motion made by frogs, when 
they swim, as long as you can hold yovr 
breath ; you will find that you cannot sink if 
you try. 6. When you have thus learned to 
swim under water, then try to keep your head 
out of the water, by throwing it back, not by 
raising the shoulders; and in a little while 
you will find yourself able to swim quite well. 
7. If you ever do get beyond your depth, do 
not splash about, but head towards the shore, 
aud swim till you can touch the bottom. I 
now one man who once saved his life in a 


6. Never | 


little | 


|elubs of 


REAPING, 
Up, mortal, and act, while the angel of light 


Melts the shadows before and behind thee! 


Shake off the soft dreams that encumber th 


y might, 
And burst the fool’s fetters that bind thee. 
| Soars the skylark—soar thou ; leaps the stream— 
do thou leap ; 
Learn from nature the splendor of action ; 
Plow, harrow and sow, or thou never shalt reap ; 
Faithful deed brings divine benefaction. 


The red sun has rolled himself into the blue, 
And lifted the mists from the mountain ; 

The young hares are feasting on nectar of dew, 
The stag cools his lips in the fountain ; 

The blackbird is piping within the dim elim, 
The river is sparkling and leaping, 

The wild bee is fencing the sweets of his realm, 
And the mighty-limbed reapers are reaping. 


Tospring comes the budding ; tosummer the blush ; 
To autumn the happy fruition ; 

To winter, repose, meditation and hush, 
But to man, every season’s condition. 

He buds, blooms and ripens in action and rest, 
As thinker, and actor, and sleeper ; 

Then withers and wavers, chin dropping on breast, 
And is reaped by the hand of a Reaper. 


Selected. 


‘ stills ; 
The moment a man gives way to inordinate 

desire, disquietude and torment take pos- 

session of his heart. The proud and the 

covetous are never at rest; but the humble 

}and poor in spirit possess their souls in the 
plentitude of peace.— Kempis. 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

| Forsien Inretticence.—European advices to the 

| 24 inst. have been received. 

Great Briraiy.— It was reported on the 2d that 

| several shocks of earthquake had been felt in the 
western counties of England and in Wales. Slicht 

| shocks were also perceived at various places in Cork 

| Co., Ireland, on the 26th ult. 

The leaders of the Liberal party, it is said, be- 
lieve that the election of a large majority of Liberal 
| members to the new Hou<e of Commons is certain. 
The final dissolution of the old Parliament is ex- 
pected to take place about the llth inst., after 
which writs of election will be speedily issued, and 
the elections will commence three days from the 
date of the writs. 

Dispatches from London on the 28th, announced 
the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
that of the dowager Ducheas of Sutherland, well- 
known by reputation in this country in connection 
with her interest iu the Anti-slavery movement. 

Spary,—At a recent meeting of united political 
the ‘‘ Progressista’’ party, Olozaga in- 
| formed them that Queen Isabella would abdicate in 
favor of Don Carlos. The latter is the grandson of 
Don Carlos, the brother of Isabella’s father, King 
| Ferdinand VIL., and acknowledged heir-presumptive 
| until that monarch obtained the setting aside of the 
| law which excluded females from the throne. The 
| disputing of the legality of this act by Don Carlos 
gave rise to the protracted civil law which followed 
| Isabella’s accession. An election for the Consti- 
| tnent Cortes was fixed for the 29th ult. The 
| Colonial Minister had issued a circular announcing 
\that the colonies will be placed on the same elec- 


current, by remembering what I had told him | toral basis as the rest of Spain. Prussia, Portagal 
about swimming under water.— The Christian, | and Belgium have acknowledged the new govern- 
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ment, and it is said that the Papal Nuncio at Ma‘- | 


rid has put himself in communication with the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Provisional Government has issued a decree 


|** Cuban Revolationary Junta,” 


sanctioning the holding of public meetings in places | 
where the people have pronounced for the govern- | 


ment. It is said that a decree will soon be pub- 
lished making a reduction in the numbers of the 
standing army. 

(he text of the Ministerial orde,suppressing the 


society of the Jesuits, which waa is8ued on the 12th | 


ult., has now been received per steamer. It re- 


the and training schools 
] 


insec 


quires all colleges 
priests to be ¢ 


erty of the society to be taken possession of for the 


| pendence. freedom of speeh, of the press, cf 
for | 
i in three days, and all the prop- | 


government, by persons appointed by the authori- | 


ties of each province. 
to meet as a community, to wear the distinctive 
dress of the order, or to be answerable to the su- 
periors of the body, whether in or out of Spain. 
Those nut erdained as priests are to remain entirely 
subject to ordinary civil jurisdiction. 


The members are forbidden | 


| 


| feet of track had been laid on that day. 


Avstria.—The Ministerial bill fixing the basis, as | 
| amine and report on 50 miles of the road, extending 


to numbers and equipment, of the army and navy 
when on a war footing, passed the Reichsrath on 
the 27th ult., after much opposition. The normal 
number is fixed at $00,000 men, and the present 
active force is not to be increased. 


On the 29th, a| 


bill was passed giving authority to the government | 


to recruit 49,000 additional soldiers, the 
Minister, Baron Von Beust, having given formal 


assurances that the men to be enlisted will merely 


Prime | 


| excitement was said to exist in consequence. 


fill up the deficiency in the standing army, and not | 


riise it above the number fixed by law. 


Some anx- | 


iety had been excited by a report that a speech of | 


Von Beust, made in secret session of the Reichsrath, 
intimated that in case of a rupture between France 
and Prussia, Austria must be prepared to guard her 
Deutrality; but the Ministry declared that the 
Speech had been misinterpreted, and that the policy 
of Austria is peace. 

Scientiric.—Two scientific expeditions to the 
North Polar regions are fitting out ; one at Bremen, 
under the auspices of Petermann, the distinguished 


that the object is political independence. The 
meeting in Hav- 
ana, issued a pioclamation on the 23d ult., reciting 
the acts of despotism and injustice with which they 
charge the late Spanish government, and calling on 
the people to pronounce for a federal republic, in 
concert with those revolutionists iu Spain who have 
taken a similar position. They demand popular 
suffrage without compulsion, a dissolution of the 
stunding army and the establislm nt of a nation 1 
militia, the introduction of juries, municipal ind- 
f worship, 
of association, industry and immigration, and the 
abolition of monopoly and slavery. They counsel 
abstinence from violence, but declare that if all 
hope of obtaining liberty by conciliatory means be 
lost, they will have recourse to war and the forvible 
abolition of slavery. 


’ 


Domestic.—The Vice-President of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad telegraphed on the 25th ult. from 
Black Fork, Green River, that seven miles and 1940 
The Com- 
missioners had been previously instructed to ex- 


to 560 miles from the point of beginving. 

A telegram from San Francisco on the 27th ult. 
announced that the Republican members of the 
Oregon House of Representatives had resigned and 
the Governor had accepted their resignations, 
thus leaving that body without a quorum. No ap- 
propriation bills had been passed, and considerable 
The 
ground for this course was not explained. 

Scott, of South Carolina, isssued a 
proclamation on the 20th ult., reciting four mur- 
ders of peaceable citizens committed in that State 
Within a few weeks, one victim being » Representa- 
tive and another a Senator in the Legislature, and 
the latter having been kfiled at a railway station, 


Governor 


| in open day and in the presence of a crowd of spev- 
| tators, without an attempt being made to arrest 


German geographor, and the other at Ravre, under | 


Lum bert. 

Sir Rode ick J. Murchison written to 
the London Times, that he has letters 
from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, informing him that an 


has 


recei ved 


letters from Dr. Livingstone, written in the Tenth 
and Twelfth months, 1867, at Marunga and Ca- 
mwmbe, places 5. and 8. 5. W. from Lake Tan 
ganyika. 
with friendly Arabs, awaiting the close of a native 
war before proceeding to Ujiji, and he told the mes- 
senger that after exploring Lake Tanganyika he in- 
tended returning to Zanzibar. Provisions, &c., had 
been sent to meet him at Ujiji. 
the 3d ult., that Dr. L. had been heard from within 
correct, though no direct and explicit news from 
Zanzibar of so late a date has yet reached England. 
The mail from that point is usually about six weeks 
iu transit. 


Cusa.—The accounts heretofore made public, of 
the insurrectievary movements in this island, being 
derived from government sources, represented them 
as insi 


bands. Statements from the revolting party, how- 


. | 
ever, are now published, which declare that a large 


portion of the population of the island sympathize 


| have followed, and that several months since. 
Arab messenger had brought to that place short | , : 


the murderers. The Governor offers rewards, from 
$2,500 to 35,000, for the apprebeusion of the perpe- 
trators of these acts. From various other parts of 
the South accounts still reach us of a fearful amount 
of lawlessness and violence. It asserted that 
Within the last three years, more than 1000 homi- 
cides, chiefly of Union men, have been committed 
in Texas, and only one conviction and execution 
U. 


have been 


is 


5S. commissary and ordnance trains 


|}taken and destroyed by armed mobs, prisoners on 


Dr. L. had been living for three months | 


| perpetrated. 


their way to prison under charge of U. 5, soldiers 
forcibly rescued by armed men outnumbering the 
guard, and other been 
In and near New Orleans, great dis- 
turbance occurred 4 week or two since, complicated 


like acts of vivience have 


| by a conflict of authority in respect to the police 


A report which | 


has been received by telegraph from Bombay, dated | . : 

’ 7 | for military aid to preserve the peace. 
a ‘ : | cer issued a proclamation declaring his purpose, in 
a week’s journey of Zanzibar, may, therefore, be } I 8 ao 


force, and the Governor made a formal requisition 
on the Depariment Commander, on the 26th ult, 
That offi- 


accordance with instructions from Washington, to 


| maintain order, and at the last accounts the city 


ghificant, and mainly the work of robber | 


Was quiet, 

At the time of our going to press, only the 
general results of the Pres dential election of the 
3d had been received, but enough was kuown to 
show au overwhelming majority for the Republican 
canditates. The returns indicate that all the 
Northeru States, with West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Florida and Missouri, have chosen Republican 
electors. Maryland, Delaware and Kentucky have 
undoubtedly given Democratic majorities; in the 


with the movement, and are anxioas to aid it, and ' remaining States, the result was not certain. 





